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From Goodsell’s Farmer, 

EXPLANATION OF AGRICULTURAL TERMS. 

1. Broad-Cast Husbandry—is that in which the 
grain or seed is sown by a east of the hand, so as 
to be strewed equally as possille over the whole 
ground, 
2. Drill Husbandry—is that in which the grain 
or seed is sown in rows, by means of machives 
contrived for that purpose, and the ground after- 
wards kept stirred and cleared of weeds by a kind 
of plough ealled the horse-hoe, hence sometimes 
called the horse-hocing husbandry. 

3. Convertible Husbandry—is when the ground 


is cultivated alternately in tillage and grass. This 
is much practised in some parts of the country, 
with wheat and clover, <A field in clover soon 


afier haying, is turned up and sowed with wheat 
and clover seed. After the wheat is taken off it is 
again ploughed up and 


once mowed, when it is 
sowed as before; thus the ground carries the 
wheat other 
years, clover, ‘The 


sion of any kind of crops in which grass is com- 


every vear, and the intermediate 


terin applies also to a succes- 


prelended as one, 
4. Trench Ploughing—is running the plough 


twice in the same furrow. In doing this the top 


soil, with all its foul weeds, cast to the bottom of 


the trench, a new soil is thrown up on which the 
It is doue 


sun has never before shed its rays. 
sometimes at one operation, by a plough construct- 
ed for the purpose, ealled a trench plough. 

5. Horizonial Ploughing—is so conducted by 
the use of an instrument, called  ratter level,” as 
to lay the side hills in horizontal beds, about six 
feet wide, with deep hollows or water furrows be- 
tween, for the purpose of retaining the raing, 

6. Indigenous Plants—are such as are natives 
of the country in which they are found or grow.— 
Thus, maize, the potato, and tobacco, are called 
indigenous to Ameriea, having been found here, 
and trom Armeriea introduced into Europe. 

7. Exotic Plants—are such as are 
foreign countries. Such as the lemon tree, and 
many others, when introduced into the New Eng- 
land states, are enltivated in hot houses, 

S. .Innual Plants—are such as are of but one 
fears duration, Such are the most of our garden 
plants, aud all others growing from seed sown in 
the spring, which are at maturity in the summer 
or autumn following, producing flowers and ripe 
seed, and afterwards perish both in their top and 
roots, - 

9. Biennial Plants—are such as, in their roots 
at least, are of two years’ duration. 
these plants perish in uheir top the first year, but 
live in the root through the winter, and the second 
year shoot up stalks, flower, produce seed, and 
afterwards perish both in root and braneh., Such 
are the parsnip, carrot, &c. 

10. Perennial Plants—are such as are of many 
years’ duration, Such are all plants whether the 
leaves and stalks perish annually or not, provided 
the roots are of many years’ duration, as the horse 
radishi, burdock, &e. 

11. Herbaceous Plants—are those whose herb, 
that is, whose stem and branches are of but one 
year’s duration whether the root be annual, bien- 


nial, or perennial. 


natives of 


Many of 


12. Esculent Plants—are such as are replete 
with nutritious matter, consequently proper for 
being eaten as food. Such are parsnips, carrots, 
cabbage, and various others of a similar nature. 

13. Umbelliferous Plants—are all such as pro- 
duce their flowers on the end of numerous little 
flower stocks, or rays, nearly equal in length, 


{ 
s | spreading from a commen point or centre, form- | hedges, 


jing a level, usually egyvex or globose surface, 


i kind, which producing their seeds in pods, may be 
gathered by the hand, as peas, beans, &c. 





er of the tree or shrub kind, as shed or lose their 
leaves in the autumn or winter seasons. 

17. Tuberous Plants—are such as consist of one 
or more knobbed tubes of a solid fleshy substance, 
as the potato, artichoke, &c. 

18. Bulbous Roolts—are such as have a round- 
ish, swelling, bulbous form, composed of mnumer- 
ous scales or coats, as the onion, garlic, &e. 

19. Tap Roots—are such as in the form of a 
tap descend down Into the ground in a perpendicu- 





lar direction, as the carrot, parsnip, red clover, &c. 
20. Fibrous Roots—are such as are wholly com- 
| posed of numerous thready or fibrous parts, such 
las the roots of all kinds of erain. 
21. Fadicles or Radicles—in botany, are in the 
small 
every direction in the earth for the purpose of col- 


fibrous roots, which extend themselves in 


| lecting nourishment for the support of the plant. 

22. White Crops—are such as become bleached, 
and dry while ripening their seed ; such are all the 
various kinds of grain. 

23. Green Crops—All plants while their leaves 
continue green, and especially such as having 
leaves, draw much of their 
from the atmosphere. The Green Crops therefor 


exhaust the soil much less than the white crops, 





| E 
large nourishment 


whose leaves becoming dry, receive nothing from 


the atmosphere, but draw all their support from | 


24. Rotation of Crops—is a course of different 
crops, in succession on the same piece of ground, 
for a certain 
course is renewed and gocs around again in the 
There between a 


: , . ont ee 
course of crops and a rotation of crops. hus, if'a 


number of years, after which the 


| 
| 


{sume order, is a difference 
piece of ground in sward be broken up and plant- 
jed with Inidian corn the first year, the second year 


with potatoes, the third: year sowed with oats and | 


| grass seed : and mowed the fourth, fifth and sixth | 
If then the | 
| 


years, this makes a course i crops, 


seventh year it again be broken up, planted as be- 
fore, and the same course of cropping pursued, it 
becomes a rotation of crops. 

25. Soiling—is the feeding of 
summer, With new 


rattle, either in | 
the-barn or yard, through the | 


finown grass or roots, 





| ae 
| 


en which being trimmed annually, and kept 
clear of weeds, in a few years grow into a living 
permanent fence, capable of stopping effectually 
Most of the com- 
mon farm fences ia England are of this kind, 

27. Quicks—a name commonly given to the 
young plants of the white thorn used in planting 





every kind of domestic animals. 





28. Layers—are the tentler branches of trees and 


|somewhat like a spread umbrella, as the parsnip, | shrubs bent down and buried in the earth, leaving 
carrot, &e. the top out, in which situation they are fustened with 
. > , ~~ . howe chat , 

14. Leguminous Plants—are those of the pulse | hooks to prevent tlieir «rising, 


The part in the 
earth sends out roots, aftér which it is separated 
from the parent tree, and transplanted in the same 


15. Culmiferous Plants—are all such as have | manner as the trees raised from the seed. 
smooth pointed stems, and whose seeds are inclosed 29. Cuttings or Slips—are small portions of the 
in chatly busks or coverings. All the grains and twigs, branches or roots of plants, cut off with a 
| most of the grasses, as well as many other plants | knife, or slipped off with the thumb and finger, for 
| awe of this kind. [the purpose of setting or planting in the earth, 
16. Deciduous Plants—are all such plants wheth- | with a view of producing new plants or trees of 


the same kind, 

00. Secis—uare young plants taken from the seed 
bed to be set or planted out. Cabbage, and vari- 
ous plants are usually propagated in this way, be- 
ing first sown in beds, from which the plants are 
taken up and set out in the fields or gardens, 

31. fallow—signifies land in a state of rest, not 
being planted or sown for a season, but repeatedly 
ploughed and harrowed, for the purpose of clear- 





ing it of weeds and dividing and pulverizing the 
soil more perfectly. Such is sometimes called a 
naked fallow, because the land carries no crop, 

32. 4 Gre: n fallow—is that where the land has 
heen rendered mellow and clean from weeds, by 
means of sone kind of green crops, such as turnips, 
peas, potatoes, &c. cultivated by the horse plough 
The and for the 
above purpose, is called a fallow crop. In this 
no time is lost by the land be- 
F'allow- 
ing is sometimes distinguished by the season of the 


and hoe, crop so cultivated 


tallowing 


jmode of g, 


ing left idle or in an unproductive state. 


year in which the business is either principally or 
wholly accomplished ; hence we have summer, 
winter and spring fallow, 

33. Winter fallow—is only breaking up the land, 
or ploughing in the fall, and leaving it exposed to 
the action of the frosts of the winter, 

34. Dibble—is a tool of very simple construe- 


the soil while ripening their seed, ltion, for making holes in the ground at equal dis- 


which certain seeds are sometimes 


Seeds planted in this way are said to be 
The 


tances, 1D 
planted, 


dibbled in. It is used also in transplanting. 


handle of an old spade or shovel, sharpened at the 


lower end, may answer very well for this purpose, 





SPLENDID CAULIFLOWER, 
Ar a meeting of the committee of management 
of the Maryland Horticultural Society, on Thurs- 


jday the Sth inst., a cauliflower was exhibited by 


Mr. ‘Thomas Dixon, gardener to Mrs, Donnell of 
Willenbrook, which measured two feet eleven in- 
ches in circumference. It was remarkably come 
pact and firm, and in the highest degree of perfec. 
tion. It was considered by all the members the 
Baltimore, and several 


this delie- 


finest ever exhibited in 


gentlemen who had been familiar with 


26. Live Hedge—is a fence formed of living | ious vegetable in Europe, said it would have been 
plants, usually the white thorn, planted closely in | considered a first rate one.—.dmerican Farmer. 


| 
| 
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CATTLE SHOW, 
AND AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION FOR THE 
COUNTY OF BRISTOL, 

Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1834, at East Attleboro’. 


Tue Bristol County Agricultural Society, having 
been encouraged by the success of their efforts 
heretofore made for the promotion of Agrieulture 
and Manufactures in the County of Bristol, and by 
the patronage of the government of the Common- 
wealth, do now offer the following Premiums :— 

FOR STOCK. 


For the best fat Ox, - - $8 
For the second best do. - « 6 
For the third best do. - - 4 
For the best fat Cow, “ ‘ 3 
For the second best do, . * 9 
For the best Heifer or Steer, not less than 2 

nor more than 3 years old, - - 3 
For the second best do, do. — - - 2 
For the best Bull, not less than one year old, 

having reference to size, form and disposition, 8 
For the second best do, do, - - 5 
For the third best do, do. . ‘i 3 


For the best Bull Calf not less than 4 nor 
more than 12 months old, having reference 
to the same properties mentioned in the bull, — ¢ 
For the second best, do. as above, - 2 
For the five best milch cows, all owned by 


one person, having regard not only to their ‘ 

qualities for the dairy, but all other essen- 

tial qualities in cattle, - . 8 
For the best mileh cow, - - 6 


For the second best, do. do. - - 3 
For the best heifer not less than one nor 
more than three years old, and not having 


had a calf, - ° . 4 
For the second best, do. do. " 3 
For the third best do. do. ‘ ¥ 2 
For the best Merino or Saxon Buck, full 

blooded or mixed, regarding as well the 

quantity and quality of the wool, as the 

form and size of the avimal for mutton, 3 
For the best Ram of imported breed, except 

Merino and Saxon, ° - 3 
For the six best Merino or Saxon ewes, 3 
For the six best of any other breed, — - 3 
For the best Boar, - - - 3 
For the second best, do. - ° 2 
For the best breeding Sow, = - - 3 
For the second best, do. - - 2 


A disposition to early maturity in any of the an- 
imals, (particularly swine) will be a strong recom- 
mendation, 

Persons exhibiting Breeding Stock, are required 
to state the Breed and Pedigree of the animals as 
well as an accurate account of the mode in which 
they have been fed ; and such stock shall be kept 
within the County six months at least after any 
premium may have been awarded upon it, and in 
consequence of the non-observance of this last re- 
quisition, in many instances, persons to whom 
premiums are awarded for Breeding Stock shall 
not receive a premium until the expiration of six 
months from the day of exhibition, and not then 
unless they exhibit satisfactory evidence to the 
Treasurer that the animal or animals for which 
the premiums were awarded, were alive, and 
within this County. 

Any of the stock having been raised in the Coun- 
ty and being still owned by the person who raised 
the same at the time of the exbibition, will enti- 
tle the claimant to av allowance of ten per cent, in 
addition, 
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Fatied cattle to be entitled to premium must 
have been owned in the County at least three 
months immediately previous to the exhibition. 
And premium on Sheep will not be granted unless 
they shall have been owned in the County afore- 
said, or unless they shall have been imported from 
some foreign country. 
WHITE MULBERRY TREES AND SILK. 

To the person who shall have in the course 

of cultivation, on his own farm, (not less 

than 100 trees,) for the purpose of making silk, 

being in the most thritty condition and great- 

est puinber, and who shall furnish an affida- 

vit of their number, age and size to the Sec- 

retary of the Society, on or before the first 


day of September next, - - 12 
To the second class, and under the above 
conditions, = - - 10 
To the third, do. do. do, ™ - 8 
To the fourth do, do, do, - - 6 
For the best raw Silk or sewing Silk pro- 

duced from the White Mulberry Trees, vot 

less than four pounds, - - 4 
For the second best, do. do. — - - 3 
For the third best, do. do, - - 2 


A proportionably increased premium will be 
given for a greater quantity of Silk, not exceed- 
ig ten dollars. 

GRAIN AND VEGETABLE CROPS, 
For the best crop of Indian corn raised on 


an acre, being vot less than 60 bushels, 10 
For ihe second best, averaging vot less than 

50 bushels the acre, on not less than two 
ucres, - - - 7 
For the second best averaging not less than 40 

bushels, from not Jess than tour acres, 8 
For the best crop of potatoes, from not less 

than one acre, - - - 7 
For the second best, do. do. - - 6 
For the best crop of Wheat, being not less 

than five bushels from a quarter of an acre, 4 
For the second, do. do. - - 3 
For the best crop of Rye, not less than 15 

bushels ou one acre, - - 6 
For the second best, from not less than 2 

acres nor less than 12 bushels to the acre, 5 
For the best crop of Barley on one acre, 

not less than 30 bushels, - - 4 
For the best crop of Oats, do. co. - 4 
For the best crop of Hay produced on an acre, 
consisting principally of Herd’s Grass, Fine 

Top and Red Top, - - - 6 
For the second best, do, do. - - 4 
To any person who shall introduce any Grass 

not before cultivated in this county, and 

prove after actual experiment, its superiori- 

ty to any grass now cultivated - 10 
For the best crop of Ruta Baga, Carrots, 

Mangelwurtzel and Onions, each from not 

less than a quarter of an acre, - 5 
lor the second best, - - 4 
For the best crop of English Turnips from 

not less than half an acre, — - - 3 


Any claimant for either of the above premiums, 
must state in writing signed by himself and some 
disinterested person, accompanied by the certifi- 
cate of some Surveyor, of the admeasurement of 
the land on which the crop was produced, the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz: The state and quality of 
the land in the Spring of the year 1834; the pro- 
duct, and general state of cultivation, the quantity 
of mauure put upon the land the preceding year ; 
the quantity of manure used the present year; the 


quantity of seed, and if potatoes the kind; the 





time aud manner of sowing, weeding, and harvest- 
ing the erop; the amount of the product, ascer- 


ptained by actual admeasurement after the whole 


produce is harvested; and the entire expense of 
Of Indian corn, the entire crop if 
shelled, must be measured between the 15th of 
November and the first day of December ; if not 
shelled, the whole must be weighed within the 


cultivation. 


same time, and 75 Ths, will be considered equal to 
one bushel of shelled corn, 

The claims of premiums under this head, to- 
gether with the evidence of the actual product, 
must be delivered free of expense, to Siduey Wil- 
liams, Esq. of Tanuton, Recording Secretary, on or 
before, the first Wednesday of Mareh next, as the 
Committee will not decide between the claimants 
uutil their meeting in this month. 

BUTTER, CHEESE AND HONEY. 
For the best tub of butter, not less than 50 !bs. 
the produce of the farm of the claimant, with 
a written statement of the time when and 


how mannfactured, - - $8 
For the second best, do. do, - 6 
For the third best, do. do. - - f 
For the best lot of cheese, not less than 100 

lbs. do. do. do. do, - - - 8 
For the seeond best, do. do. - - 6 
For the third best, do. do, - is 4 
To the person who shall take up in the sea- 
son, on his own farm, the greatest quantity 

of good Honey, and shall at the same time, 
exhibit the greatest skill in the management 

of Bees, - - - - 4 
Second premium, do, : - 2 


If there be any thing supposed to be new i 
the management or preservation of the same to 
be communicated in writing. 

DOMESTIC AND HOUSEHULD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best piece of cotton or linen Shirting, 
1 yard wide, bleached or unbleached, not less 


than thirty yards, — - - - 4 
For the best piece of Satinett, not less than 30 

yards, - - - : 4 
For the best piece of Carpeting not less than 

25 vards, - - - - 6 
For the second, do, do. - - 3 
For the best Hearth Rug, - - 2 
For the second best, do, - - 1 
For the best piece of White Flannel, all wool 

7-8ih wide and not less than 28 yards, 4 
For the best of Cotton and Wool, do. 3 
For the best.Grass or Straw Bonnet, - 2 
For the second best, do. do. - 1 
For the best piece of Broadcloth, 6-4th wide, 

not less than 12 yards, ° - 6 
For the best do. 3-4ths wide, not less than 12 
yards, - - - - 3 


For the best piece of Cassimere 3-4ths wide 


and not less than 18 yards, - - 4 
For the best pair of woollen Hose, - 1 
or the best pair of woollen blankets, not less 

than 9-4 by 7-4, - - - 3 
For the best broad Hoes, not less than six, 2 
For the best narrow Axes, do. - 2 


PLOUGHING MATCH AND TRIAL OF WORKING OXEN. 

On the morning of the day of Exhibition at 9 
o’clock, the ploughing Match will commence, and 
premiums will thereafter be awarded to the owners 
of the ploughs which shall plough in the best 
manner, and with the least expense of labor one 
eighth of an acre within a limited time, under tbe 
direction of the Ploughing Match, viz: 
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To the Ist Plough, with one yoke of Oxen, 
without a Driver, - _ $7 
To the 2d, do. do, do. - “ 6 
To the 3d, do. do, do, - is 5 
To the 4th, do, do, do, - - 4 
To the Sth, do. do, do. - - 3 
To the Ist Plough with two yokes of Steers 
not more than 4 years old, or one yoke with 
horse withoul a driver, : - 5 
To the 2d, do. do, - - - 4 
For the best Plough used at the Ploughing 
Match, not baving heretotore drawn a pre- 
mum, - - - . 2 
For the second best, do. do. - - 1 
For the best yoke of working Oxen, whieh 
have been owned in the County not less than 
three montlis, - - - 5 
For the 2d, do. do, - - 4 
For the 3d, do. do, = - - 3 
For the 4th, do, do, - - 2 
For the 5th, do. do. - - - 1 
For the best yoke of three years old Steers, 
regard being had to their qualities, both for 
labor and for beef, - - . 4 
For the second, do. do, - . 3 
2 


For the third, do. do. - - 2 
Premiums for excellence in Steers and working 
Oxen will be awarded by such mode of proof us 


the Comrmitiee shall deem expedient ou the day of 


exhibition, 

Those who shall present specimens of Apples or 
of other Fruit, or of Cider to be used at the table 
of the Society, will receive its thanks and some 
special marks of recognition. 

Any person who may be detected in using any 
unfair or fraudulent means to obtain the prenmiuns 
of the Society, shall not only forfeit sueh premium 
as may have been awarded him, but shall more- 
over be incapable of ever atter becoming a com- 
petitor for any of the Society’s premiums, 

All articles exhibited for premium (except Man- 
ufactures and articles which come under the in- 
spection of the Committee on Manufactures) must 
be entered on or before eight o’clock of the day ot 
exhibition, by a letter to the Recording Secretary, 
or by personal application to him, No person shall 
be considered as a competitor who shall not have 
given votice of presenting au article, or have made 
application as above to the Secretary. 

The Society will not hold themselves responsi- 
ble for any article exhibited and left in their cus- 
tody, afier 6 o’clock, P. M. of the day of Exhibi- 
tion. 

All manufactures offered for premium must 
have been made in the county of Bristol, and when 
presented must have a private mark, so as not to 
be known by the Committee ; and no owner of 
such article shal! be present at the examination, 

The respective Committees will consider them- 
selves authorized to refuse a premium in any case, 
when no competitor appears. And no person 
shall be entitled to a premium for any article for 
which a premium has heretofore been awarded by 
this Society. 

All animals offered for premium must be owned 
in the county of Bristol, and accompanied with 
satisfactory certificates of their age, and other 
facts which might not be apparent without the aid 
of such certificates ; and if fatted cattle, with a 
statement of the manner in which they were fatted ; 
whether on Corn, Carrots, Pumpkius er other ma- 
terials, and the quantity of food administered, with 
ap estimate of the cost of such food. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The Exhibition will be in East Auleborongh, 
and suitable accommodations will be provided for 
articles of every kind which may be oilered for 
exhibition or premium, of which early notice will 
be given in the newspapers, 

The past suecess of the Society added to the 
increasing attention to improvements in Agricul- 
ture throughout the country, indnee the belief, and 
the Comimitiee confidently express the hope, that 
the next Exhibition will be an oceasion of satistac- 
tion and pride to the Association, and of benetit 
and honor to the Coury. 

Should any person offer an article (Animals ex- 
cepted) for a preminm, knowing that a premium 
had been heretofore awarded for it, in this county, 
he shall forfeit such premium as may be awarded 
and be disqualified to be a competitor for any ol 
the Soeciety’s premiuns. 

N. B. It is desirable that affidavits should be 
furuished with all articles easily susceptible of such 
James L. Hopees, ) Committee of 
Horatio Prait, ‘ Publication. 
eIpril 24, 1834. 


proof. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 

POSTS RENDERED DURABLE BY SALT. 
Some weeks ago we alluded to the preservative 
properties of this mineral as exemplified in the in- 
creased durability of old timbers about salt houses; 
and mentioned that some had proposed to deposit 
We 
were not aware at the time that the experiment 
had been ever tried, 


it i auger-holes to be bored into fence posts, 


It appears however, from the 
Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
which we have lately obtained, that it was attempt- 
ed many years ago in that State with the most 
What follows is taken from a let- 
ter written in 1824, and addressed to the corres- 


signal success, 


ponding secretary of that Institution, by William 
Phillips of Philade|phia county : 

‘1 will give you the result of twenty years’ 
practice, and the mode which has fully realized 
iny Inost sanguine expectations. In 1803 EF plant- 


ed four gate posts of Delaware oak, of very inferior 


quality ; a two inch anger hole was bored through 
them, which was filled with salt, and plugged al 
both ends. As they were to support bighly finished 
gaies, they were cased with boards, and some salt 
was put inside of the cause near to the ground. 
The posts are now as sound as when put down, aud 
bid fair to last for some generations to come. ‘This 
experiment was tried under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, as the posits were so much worm- 
eaten that my carpenters were averse to finish them, 
under the belief that they would not last five years. 

TI have since applied salt to the posts of rail 
fences, by boring an inch anger hole, about four 
inches above the ground, diagonally across the 
post, so as to reach about two or three inches un- 
der ground ; the bole is filled with salt and closed 
with cedar or chesuut plugs. With the result | 
aim well satisfied, as J have not found any decay 
among them, although I have several thousands so 
prepared, It has been observed by some who 
have seen them, that the salt would in time dis- 
solve, and by leaving a hollow in the post to retain 
the moisture, cause its decay. I have not found 
that the salt diminishes to any extent; and if it 
should, it must penetrate the wood, and thereby 
prevent decay. But to obviate such apprelen- 
sions, nothing is easier than to draw the plugs, 
and fill the holes again with salt at the expiration 
of eight or ten years, ar when required, which 














would be at a very distant period, This can be 
dove at less than a cent a post, exclusive of salt, 
Which must be admitted, is preferable to planting 
them anew, I have usually paid the workmen a 
cent a post for boring, filling and plugging: they 
A judicious 
farmer, on viewing my posts, observed he could 
see no reason why salt should not preserve wood, 
whew it preserved so perishable a vegetable as cab- 
bage during many years,” 


generally earn two dollars a day. 


The advantage of treating new posts in this 
manner appears to be very decided; and we dis- 
cover vO reason Why posts that have been set sev- 
eral years should not also have the benefit of a 
We should presume that they may ve kept 
Posts 
which are already set, will not require to be bored 


dose, 


in as sound a state as they are at present, 


through, Wf the person performing the operation 
will carefully gauge the distance ; and one plug will 
then answer in the place of two, This item will 


save some labor, 





ON DESTROYING CATERPILLARS. 
** Better late than never.” 

We remember to have seen some years ago, an 
ancient work on Husbandry, by Tusser, giving the 
directions all in rhyme. The work proper to be 
done in each mouth, was put under that bead ; 
but first and foremost this couplet was repeated: 

* Things forgot in menth past, 


Now do at the last.” 


The advice was the best the occasion allowed, 
and we are by no means disposed to consider it 
obsolete, So we say to such farmers as have not 
killed all their caterpillars ; ‘* Better late than nev- 
These crawlers have done mischief enough 
If left they will continue 
to feed on the leaves almost another month, every 
day growing bigger ; and one big caterpillar can 
This work ought 
to be done before breakfast, while they are snug 
in their nests. And permit us kindly to suggest 
to you that early rising has a fine effect on this 
Is four o’clock too early ? Then think 
the matter over till half past four ; but beware ot 
taking another nap, and sleeping till after sunrise. 

Some people seem to console themselves for 
their negligence by adopting an old notion that 
caterpillars come periodically ;* and indeed they 
do—but the period is every spring. The man in 
the fable who sat down on the bank waiting for 
the river to pass—or the countryman in London 
who intended to stand still till the crowd had gone 
by—had notions not more preposterous. We 
have never seen a year in which caterpillars were 
not plenty in certain orchards, Without doubt 
there are more in some seasons than in others ~— 
for we have seen them come from the woods in 
great numbers; but what of that? If we allow 
them to go on devouring till they are full grown, 
and come forth in the perfect state, will they not 
lay eggs ? and will not these produce caterpillars 
next year, We think they will.—Genesee Farmer. 


” 
er, 


—now despatel them. 


eat as much as five littl ones, 


business, 





Hickory ashes, thrown upon swine, not only as- 
sists in destroying fleas, but in removing cutane- 
ous diseases, by cuusing the animals to rub them- 
selves frequently, 








*We remember in days long past to have heard old people 
say that caterpillars were always plenty after the locust year, 
That notion would not — that caterpillars are the deseen- 
dauts of the locusts; but only that they also had some preten- 
sions to a period of seventeen years. 
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From the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
ORCHARDS IN CLYDESDALE. 

Tue orchardists in Lanarkshire have relinquish- 
ed the practice of placing flags under the fruit 
trees; and they neither make pits, nor trench the 
ground eighteen inches deep, or more than ordi- 
nary delving with spades, They plant the trees 
only from six to eight inches deep, and raise the 
earth of a foot or eighteen inches round them, afew 
inches above their roots, to enable them to with- 
stand the blast. 

Young fruit trees require ropes of straw, or 
sprigs of broom, to be tied round them, to pre- 
vent their bark being eaten by hares. 
these means are preferable to besmearing the trees 





with soot, or any other nasty substance. 

The produce of the Clydesdale orchards, consist- 
ing of apples, pears, plums and small fruit, has 
hitherto been disposed of as fruit for family use, 
or sold to retailers in Glasgow, Paisley, Hamilton, 
Lanark, &c.; and part of it has been disposed of 
in Edinburgh. But now that the price of apples 
and pears have fallen to Jess than one third part o1 
what they brought about twenty years ago, aud 
from the great expense of carting fruit to market, 
the orchardist would do well to consider if it 
cofld not be manufactured into cider and perry. 

It is well known that apples raised from a clay 
soil make the best cider ; and frow the best intor- 
mation I have been able to procure, from tweuty- 
four to thirty bushels of apples yield a hogshead, 
or 110 gallons of cider, the price of which varies 
from £1 5s. to £2 2s. per hogshead. In Here- 
fordshire, twenty hogsheads of cider have often 
been made from the apples grown upon an Eng- 
lish acre of land although no more than forty trees 
grow onan acre, Ifa part of the fruit in Lanark- 
shire were converted into cider aud perry, whei 
the crops are most abundant, and only the mar- 
ketable part of the crop, or what is known in Glas- 
gow by the name of “shop fruit? were sold, a 
considerable sum might be raised by these bever- 


ages, while the value of the marketable fruit 
might be kept at a remunerating price. Should 


the return from perry and cider fall short of the 


price the fruit brought some time ago in the Glas- | 


Kither of 











that regular order as to be traced to any specific 
rotation of cropping. 

The fruit in the orchards in Camnethan Priory, 
the property of Robert Lockhart, Esq., and which 
extend to 24 acres, the trees mostly full grown 
and in good order, was sold a few years ago at up- 
wards of £900 ; but it was sold another vear as low 
aus £30. In general it fetches from £400 to £600 
per annum, besides a considerable portion of the 
best fruit being retained every year for family use. 

The orchards at Dalziel House extend now to 
18 acres, with 5 acres more recently planted. 
The fruit on about twelve acres of it was sold one 
year at £617, and the lowest sum that part ever 
gave was £100. The small fruit gives from £17 
to £36 per annum, besides the value of the valua- 
ble under crops. 

But a most fatal and common disease in the 
Clydesdale orchards proceeds from the atmosphere, 
at the critical period of the blossoms expauding, 
or the fruit setting. A few days of dry withering 
easterly wind, or a damp easterly haar, or a few 
flashes of electricity, at the time the trees are 
in flower, or when the fruit is just beginning to 
olien blast the finest prospects of the orchard- 
ist. Cold rains sometitues benumb or wash away 
the pollens; strong winds blow it off, and sudden 
changes froin beat to cold vitiate the fecundating 
matter, the farina withers in the anthers, and im- 
Caterpillars and grubs, 


set, 


pregnation is prevented, 
of the various species of the phalena, papilio, 
and musca, tribes of vermin fix themselves on the 
buds or leaves of the trees, aud destroy not only 
the fruit, but, like their devouring brethren ot 
Egypt, eat up every green thing, aud render the 
trees, fora season at least barren of fruit. 





BIRDs. 


‘‘THe flowers appear on the earth ; the time of 


ai ty ee ba 
the singing of birds is come. 
“ See sister see, on yonder bough 
The robin sits, L bear ituow: 
Listen, sister, to ihe note 
From robin red-breast’s little throat.” 


The birds have returned to cheer us with their 
melody, Who conducted them? who was 
pilot turough the long journey 2? How manifest is 


their 


gow market, the expense of the carriage of the) that power whieh is above all animal justine! 


fruit at allevents would be saved. L uuderstana 


that the whole apparatus and utensils for making | Jers, that wing their way through the devious air, | 
cider may be fitted up for about £50, and that) 


two or three of these establishments would be sul- 
ficient to bruise one-half of the fruit these orchards 
produce annually, 

From the vast quantity of gooseberries and 
currants now raised in the Clydesdale orchards, 
and in every garden in that country, their prices 
have fallen to about one-half, or two-third parts 
of what they brought some years ago. But as 
immense quantities of them are now made inte 
jam, jelly, and wine, as well as into tarts and oth- 
er coufectionary articles, condiments so whole- 
some and palatable cannot fail to be in high re- 
quest among all ranks of people. These fiuits in 
fact, occupy the same place in Seotlaud, that the 
vines do in warmer countries. Apples and pears 
are eaten in France and Belgium as food along 
with bread of rye; and im Cornwall and some 
parts of England, the laboring people eat fruit in- 
stead of bread or potatves, and preter the fruit to 
either of them. 


| 
} 
| 








We see God in all his works. These little warb- 
have their instinet. 
that instinet ? 
O, no; 


It is true, but who gave them 
Is ita matter of ¢hance altogeth- 
er? 
fute all intidel schemes. 
are conducted by a power supreme ; 
tbe plain, the lill-tops, the aecustomed tree, the 


the life of the sparrow alone will re- 
These annual migrations 
the country, 


safe shelter and secure retreat, are all pointed out 


by the finger of Him, whose care and regard are | 


ever extended to the minutest of bis works. 

The return of the birds is in the most undevia- 
ting order, ‘Those, who lett us last, who seemed 
unwilling to depart from their accustomed hauuts 
and to turn from those whose friendship they were 
wont to experience, are the first to greet us wiih 
their vernal melody. Thus as soon as the spring 
opens, we hear the blue-bird chirping upou our 
house-tops, and the soug of the robin awakens us 
The marsh lark, 
too, is seen skimming through the air, aud the 
black-bird returus to bis favorite meadow 
The air is soon repeopled with its multitude of 


frou our tmorning drowsiness, 


lands, 


Uniler crops ef potatoes, oats, beans, barley, &c.| songsters, aud the fields and woodlands resound 


are raised to a considerable extent among the fruit! with swelling notes of music. 
. . “ . | 7 . . . 
trees in the Lanarkshire orchards, though not in| ample to man also to join in the Anthem, and to, 


What a signal ex- 


make the song of praise utiversal! Man is the 
only reasoning creature on earth ; yet seems to be 
the only doubting and thankless creature among 
the vast millious the Creator has formed. 
“ Ye savage carles, in mischief rife, 
Why rob sweet innocence of life!” 

If we recollect aright, we said something on 
the subject a year ago; we stated the importance 
of preventing the destruction of the birds, aud their 
use to farmers and gardeners by their destroying 
thillions of troublesome insects. 

But on the whole, what signifies preaching or 
talking, 
ence may, after a course of years, bring people to 
an acknowledgement that (hese little animals were 
made for some other purpose, than to be sported 
with and murdered by lazy men and worthless 
that they are of essential benefit to the ugri- 


or writing on these subjects? Sad experi- 


hoys ; 
culturist, and it is to bis interest as a cultivator of 
the soil, and to his credit as a man of true fecling, 
that they be preserved.— Old Colony Memorial. 





From the American Farmer. 
DOCKING HORSES, ITS IMPOLICY AND CRU- 
ELTY. 

I nave Jong considered the practice of docking 
horses highly injudicious ; aud T now ask the fa- 
vor of a little space for the insertion of my pro- 
test against it. It is, 1 believe, peculiar to this and 
the mother country, from which we derive it. In 
Spain, France and Italy, long tails are universal, 
The Cossacs, Arabs, and South Americans, who 
almost live on horseback, never dock their horses, 

The tail is to the horse, highly useful and orna- 
mental—nature makes uo mistake ; nothing super- 
fluous is given to any animal, As a defence 
against the cold in winter, and flies in suminer its 
A that 
| particle of his tail bone never has the free use of 
it, ‘That he earries it more gaily in cousequence 


eo been docked is a mistake. 
| 
! 








use is obvious, horse loses the smallest 


As to nicking and foxing, practices of the same 
origin, still more cruel and absurd, they have gone 
1outof fashion, that His uunecessary to 
Nothing bui a vitiated 


so mucl 

uy any thing as to them. 
htaste could have tolerated mutilations productive of 
lso much deformity. Lam happy to acknowledge 
hthat the practice of which T complain is gradually 


subsiding, ‘The tail ofa two year old appears to 


too Jarge for his body, because one has got 


W hen 


at maturity this disproportion yanishes—all is sym- 


be 


its growth, the other not halit he arrives 
mneury, 

But you will be told that carriage horses, 
must be docked, or tiey will 


par- 
ticularly gig horses, 
throw thei tails over the reins !—that saddle horses 
must be docked because in wet weather, their tails 
‘sand that all horses should be dock- 

There is no account. 


gel middy 
ed, to improve their beauty. 
ing for taste. ‘To improve his appearance the Af- 
rican files his teeth to resemble a saw 3; the Indian 
slushes and distends his ears, whilst the females of 
more ctvilized life are content with boring holes 
through the bottom of their children’s ears, there- 
unto suspending bunches of beads, coral, &e.; 
the Chitiese compress the feet of their females un- 
til they are useless; and the South sea Islander 
of fashion, spends more than half of his life in tat- 
tooing his swarthy skin. 

‘Those who breed horses for sale, lose more in 
this way than they are aware of. Bring to mar- 
ket two colts, as equal in merits as possible, one 
ducked, the other vot—and a preference from ten 
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to twenty per cent. will be given to the one with a 
natural tail, 

Gentlemen who do not reside on their estates, 
should prohibit their overseers, those great stick- 
lers for customs, from docking colts. I have 
known several instances of fine colts being ruined 
in this way. 

I am surprised that no notice has ever been ta- 
ken of this grievance, (to the horse a sore one) by 
agricultural societies. Knowing you to be a warm 
friend of this noble animal, | submit bis ease in 
this respect to your care—he has many wrongs 
to complain of, Monpoppo. 


Maryland, April 10, 1825. 





From tie Genesee Farmer. 
KEEP SEPARATE PASTURES FOR HORSES 
AND COWS. 

One of our subscribers in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, Whose communications we always receive 
with pleasure, has furnished the following re- 
marks, 

“We becaine many 
sheep and milch cows ought not to run together 


satisfied years ago that 
in the same pasture; and we have kept them sep- 
arate ever since, evidently to the increase of our 
milk and butter. The last season [kept my horses 
and cows in separate pastures, to the very visible 
benefit of both. They had a change of pasture as 
usual, but were not sutfered to runon the same 
grass. All appeared to be in better condition 
than common, and the grass was of finer growth 
when compared with other similar fields in’ the 
neighborhood. Iam satisfied that farmers suffer 
much loss by not attending to these small matters.” 





EFFECTS OF OIL UPON WATER. 

Tue following is a secret worth knowing. In 
rough weather, they, (the fishermen of the Bos- 
phorus) spread a few drops of oil on the surface, 
which permits them to see clearly to a great depth. 
I was aware that oil would calm the surface of the 
sea; but until recently [did not know that it ren- 
dered objects more distinet beneath the surface. 
A trinket of some value had been dropped out of 


one of the upper windows of our palace into the | 
which at this place was ten or twelve | 


Bosphorus ; 
feet deep. 


would have been perfectly useless, and it was ac- 


It was so small that dragging for it 


cordingly given up for lost, when one of the ser- 
vants proposed to drop a little oil on the surface. 
This acceded to, with however but 
hopes of success. To our asionisliment, the trink- 
et immediately appeared in sight, and was eveutu- 
ally recovered.—De Kay’s Sketches of Turkey. 


was 





HARD WATER. 
Ir isa practice on what are called the * Bar- 
rens,” in Olio, where the water is strongly im- 
pregnated with lime, and of course unfit for many 


culinary uses, to mix with it ley of wood ashes, | 
| This road a few years ago was unsafe for travel- | 


And we have seen among us, a sinall bag of ashes 
put into a kettle of water for washing clothes or 
dishes, in order to render it soft. The utility of 
this practice may be thus chemically explained. 
The lime which exists in water, consists of culca- 
reous matter and earbonie acid; the alkali of the 
ley abstracts the carbonic acid, having a stronger 
affinity for it than lime, the latter is’ precipitated, 
and the water thus freed, becomes soft, and readi- 


ly forms with soap, what is denominated suds, The 


presence of lime in’ water is soon ascertained ly 


firint | 
' 


}perty of their masters as the flocks themselves, 





From the Genesee Farmer, 
BLEEDING CATTLE, 
; — 
SLEED your working oxen about this time, and 


in which it is boiled. The remedy should be re- 
membered by those who live in lime districts. 





it will prevent their heating so much while labor- 
ing—it will soon start off their old coat of hair, 
make them more hearty and healthy, and they will 


SORE THROAT. 

WE have known several in’ which this distres- 
sing complaint, even in its worst stage, has been 
immediately alleviated, and speedily cured, by the 
following simple remedy. Mix a pennyworth of 
pounded camphor witha wine glass full of brandy, 


perform at least one third more labor, 
Supply troughs in various places for your horn- 
ed cattle, horses and sheep, and see that they are 


pour a small quantity ona lump of sugar, and al- | constantly supplied with salt in them, 

low it to dissolve in the mouth every hour, The} Cut your calves’ tails before they are weaned 
third or fourth generally enables the patient to | from sucking, and they will never be troubled with 
swallow with ease.—.Qgwburyport Herald. the horn ail, If you negleet so to do, take the 
jyear olds and cut off the ends of their tails about 
jone ineh, and let it bleed pretty freely; and if it 
does not, take a stick and whip it until it does 
bleed—if it is likely to bleed too much, take a puff, 
divide it, and tie one half of it on, and it will very 
Delays are dangerous, 


G. IL. 





PINE TREES. 

Tue town of Gilmanton, in the county of Rock- 
ingham, No UL. has a fine growth of timber suitable 
for masts, The Exeter paper contains the dimen- 
sions of about 20 white pine masts, which were 
felled by Messrs. E. & Eastman of Gilmanton | 
Corner, during the past winter. The largest af- 
the had been hewed, was 7S feet 
length—the smallest 61 feet. 
heen sold for $140, or $70 each.— Newburyport 


Herald. 


;soon stop the blood. 


~ 
me 





INDUSTRY. 

Tuere are few qualifications of more utility 6r 
that come to us more recommended by high au- 
thority, than this one of industry. The famous 

; ae Duke de Sully, the minister, told the court he had 
SCOTCH LEEK. } ‘ _ . ° 
(no leisure for amusements ; he rose at four daily. 
| Michael Angelo labored during the night, some- 
times going to bed with his clothes on, merely for 


ter trees in | 


Two of them have | 





Capr. Marruews of the eastern shore of Mary- 
, with very 
|} fine Seoteh Leek from his garden. He informs | 
fusthat he has two that measure atthe surface of | 
} the ground—one nine and a half, and the other | 
nine inehes in circumference. They are kept as | 
| the Beat this who can. 

Since writing the above, Capt. Matthews has 





ago 


_ 


a 


land, presented us some weeks 
a short time, and rising again to resume his labors. 
The minute account which Dr. Johuson gives us 
of the course of life of the great Milton, shows how 
preciously that illustrious poet valued the use of 
time. The industry of some writers has been 
shown inthe magnitude of their works; Wick- 
litfe could afford to have two hundred of his works 
destroyed, and still he may be regarded as a volu- 
minous writer; Prynne who flourished atthe pe- 
| riod of the Commonwealth, wrote more than forty 
folio and quarto volumes, Anthony Arpauld com- 
posed more than one hundred works; and Lope 


y ought to be, for seed. 


brought to our office, a stalk of Tart Rhubarb, | 
which measures five feet four inches in height. | 
Such specimens as these of garden vegetables, are | 
}silent but eloquent witnesses of the skill and care 

of their worthy cultivator.—.dmerican Farmer. 

. 
ITALIAN SHEPHERDS. 

Rome, Feb. 10, 1834.—At the close of the last 
j letter, we were at Mola, from whence we retired | 


‘4 
at 





| 
| 


de Vegas assures us that he himself wrote, on the 
In 


nothing in fact, are there greater distinctions of 


average, five sheets per day during his life. 


| . 

j from the coast, and ascended the mountains. ; , > ae 
. . , jinerit ocasioned between men, than in industry 
seanty vegetation supports a few flocks of sheep . 
and goats, A shep- 
herd is a picture of Robinson Crusoe without his 
He is clothed in skins, with the hair or | 
wool outward; he has a pole, or sometimes a guy 


in his hand, and in late years the shepherds were 


, oy and idleness, Some one reminded Montesquieu, 
under the care of shepherds. a : A 
that idleness was placed among the pleasures of 


heaven ; it should rather, said the great philoso- 
wibrella. ; ‘ 
pher, be accounted as one of the torments of hell; 
land this is the judgment which every experienced 
man will be inclined to concur in. | Louis XIV. 
warned his son thatthere was nothing, even in the 
duties of the kingly office, more laborious than 


occasional robbers, as they always have been in the 
Bast. A shepherd is ata short distance a living 
Satyr. It is an idle life, and therefore the poets, 
being an idle race, have praised it. These hinds, 
ignorant and rude as they seem, are probably as 
respectable in the seale of men, as the shepherds 
that Virgil drew his pretty pictures from. In the 
time of Virgif the hushandimen and pastoral people 
of italy were half of them slaves, as much the pro- 


i 


idleness ; and a duke of the same nation, De Ro- 
han, was known to have said that a greater curse 
could not befal a man than having nothing to do, 
Dr. Cheyne, a late penetrating and acute physi- 
ner- 
vous pains and disorders, so much complained of 


cian used to say, that the headaches, cholics, 





by certain classes in this country, were universally 


2 er , the produce of idleness, and fulness of bread. 
and had as littl mental cultivation as civil rights. | : 





ITEMS. 

Old Cheese. A good quantity of old cheese is 
the best thing to eat when distressed by eating too 
much fruit, or oppressed with any kind of food, 
Physicians have given it in cases of extreme dan- 


had had If they 
were unprovided for the robbers’ occasions, they 


lers who money or who not. 


were carried off captives, and their ransom fixed 
If not 
ransomed, they were killed on the appointed day, | 
for the robbers were men of their word, especially 
in threats. There was no difficulty in this voca- 
ition, for the whole population favored those etm- 


according to their papers or appearance. 


ger.—.Vorthern Farmer. 


One of the favorite dishes of the late King of 
France was soup made of sorrel, white beans and 





ployed in it, This thriving business was suppress-|eggs. He frequently dined exclusively from this 
ed by great severity, and the roads have of Jate | dish and bread, and observed that his dinner cost 


= 





the crust which it forms in the inside of tea-kettles 





. ° . a7 , | > > » 
been perfectly safe—Cor. NV. Y. Jour. Com. j him less than two pence. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 
The effects of composts are very 
The too com- 


Composrs. 
beneficial, especially in grass lands. 
mon practice of spreading barn yard manure over 
mowing or meadow land is very wasteful and ex- 
travagant. Most people think that they have noth- 
ing more to do than to pile on barn yard manure 
in great quantity on any soil, and for each and 
every sort of produce, and their crops and thei 
fortunes are made. But the truth is that the ap- 
plication of dung to land in tillage is sometimes 
not merely useless but absolutely injurious, We 
have heard it asserted by an experienced cultivator 
that he actually nearly destroyed his grass in a 
mowing lot by spreading on the soil in the spring 
a quantity of fresh dung takeu from his pig stye. 
The dung” he said “ was of too hot a nature, 
and caused the turf to be so scorched by the sun 
that the grass was burnt up.” It is true that fresh 
animal dung, applied to plough-land does not of. 
ten produce so bad an effect. But the manure in 
that case by mixing with the soil forms a compost, 
and the dung is, as it were, diluted with earth. 
Still we hear farmers complain, in dry seasons, 
that the dung which they apply to their soil does 


more harm than good, by increasing the effects of 


drought. But if it were well mixed before it was 
applied with two or three times its bulk of earth it 
would preserve against drought instead of increas- 
ing it. A plant will no better grow on a muck 
heap than on a sand heap; and in some cases 
pure sand would be a better application to increase 
the fertility of a soil than unmixed dang. 

John Young, Esq. of Nova Scotia, in a work 
entitled ** Letters of Agricola” has Uie tollowing re- 
marks on composts : 

* A good compost may be made simply by a 
mixture of surface mould and barn yard dung 


without any particular rules for the quantity of 


each, Sometimes two paris of dung are used for 
one of earth ; sometimes they are mixed in equal 
quantities, and it is not unceuimon to compound 
two parts of earth with one of dung. The use of 
the earth is to imbibe the gas or efiluviatarising from 
the dung, which is decaying or putrescent.”— The 
only error into which the farmer can run, is to 
supply such an incousiderable quantity of earth as 
will be incapable of imbibing the elastic and vola- 
tile particles, and thus by his own mismanagement 
occasion a waste of vegetable aliment. One cart- 
load of soil to two of dung is the least proportion 
which he shouid ever attempt to combine, and 
perhaps if the two were mixed equally, he would 
be compensated for the additional labor and ex- 
pense. 

* The whole art of composting is to arrange the 
materials in alternate layers,—to shake up the litter 
and dung with a hay fork that it may lie loosely, 
to cover. the top and sides with earth, and to give 
it a sloping direction that it may carry off exces- 
sive moisture. Its height should never exceed 
four feet, or four and an half; and its breadth 
should be such that a man on either side may be 
able to fling the ingredients into the centre without 
trampling on the heap; for compression in all cases 
retards the putrefactive process, If the mass after 


being compounded, is long in generating heat, 
urine, salt water, or even fresh water, poured on 
the top, slowly, that it may ooze downward will 
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bring it on with rapidity, On the other hand 


should the process advance with too great vio- 
lence, which can always be known by keeping a 
stick in the middle, and drawing it out occasion- 
ally for ial, the fermentation must be restrained 
by turning over the dunghill and niixing anew the 
ingredients, This will not only put a stop to the 
mischief, but facilitate a second fermentation ; and 
us thus fresh particles of earth will be brougbt into 
contact with the decomposing matter, the whole 
will be enriched and impregnated with the fertili- 
zing particles, These general views are applica- 
ble to every species of compost. 

** Simple earth, although excellent for bottom- 
ing and strewing over the pit dug near the barn, 
is Of all materials the most unprofitable in compost 
duughill, When tree from all foreign mixture it 
contains nothing en which the fermenting process 


can operate, it brings no addition to the uiass of 


fertilizing matter, [tis the recipient of elementa- 
ry principles, but contributes none of them: itself; 
and as far, therefore, as its agency is concerned 
it is unproductive and unprofitable, A matted 
sward, thickly entangled with roots, or mud drag- 
ged trom the bottom of ditches, aud replete with 
aquatic plants, are clearly preferable on this ac- 
count, that, besides bringing earth to the compo- 
sition, they supply a large proportion of vegetable 
matter. Whenever the soil must be carted to the 
heap, itis better to lay out the expense in trans- 
porting these enriching materials, because they 
will not ouly absorb and retain the evaporating 
gases, but greatly augment the quantum of ma- 
pure.” 

Weeps. M.R. M. Williams according to the 
Genesee Farmer, states that he paid a premium to 
children for gathermg cockle plants by the hun- 
dred, in the spring from his fields; and it is prob- 
able that in almost every neighborhood there nay 
who fora trifle would willingly en- 
Job work is much more 
The bey who is intent 


be found boys 
gage in such 
exciting than day labor. 
on filling his bushel, will be too much engaged to 
watch the sun, Itis a cheap way to elear our 
fields of bad weeds; and to train those who would 
otherwise be idle to habits of industry, is patriotic 
aud benevolent. 

“When I tirst came on the farm on which | 
now reside, one of my meadows was much injured 
by the sour dock. In the spring, after the frost 
was out, before the ground was settled, [T found 
the roots come out easily. I offered a bounty of 
one shilling, (12 1-2 ceuts) a bushel for dock roots 
to be gathered on ny own land ; and the children 
in the neighborhood engaged with zeal in the bu- 

They pulled about eight bushels, aud 
| have never been troubled with them sinee. 1 
Welieve the Canada thistle may be eradicated in 
the same way.” 


’ 
services, 


siness, 





For the New England Farmer. 
LOCUSTS. 

Mr. FessenpeEn—Dear Sir, There seems to be 
much disagreement respecting Locusts, and it is 
singular that the subject is not better understood. 

There must be mistakes somewhere as to the 
17 years.—They appeared first after the settle- 
ment of the country in 1633, according to Gov, 
Bradford, Rev. Wm. Hubbard and Mr. Prince. 

©1633. This Spring, especially all the month 
of May, there are such (Numbers) of a great sort 
of Flies, like for Bigness to Bumble-Bees, which 
come out of Holes in the Ground (in Plymouth 


Colouy), replenish all the Woods, eat the green 
Things, and make such a constant yelling Noise, 
as all the Woods ring of them, and (deafens) the 
Hearers, The Indians tell us that Sickness will 
follow: and so it (proves) in June, July and Au- 
gust. They have not by the English been heard 
or seen before or sinee—(Gov. Bradtord’s register): 
(i.e. to the beginning of 1647, when Gov. Brad- 
ford ends his History, but have in Jike Manner at 
distant Periods risen up since, and are known by 
the name of Locusts).”—Prince’s Annals of New 
England, Part I], Seet. 2, page 92. 

Historical Collections, 2\\ series, vol. iii, p. 196, 
Notes ou Plymouth, Mass. supposed to be written 
by the late celebrated antiquarian Samuel Davis, 
E-squire—* Locusts made their appearance in great 
numbers, June 1804, half a mile west of the town. 
As 17 years is said to be their period, we may ex- 
peet them again in 1821.” 

1633 ) 
1650 
1667 
1684 
1701 
1718 
1735 
1752 
1769 
1785 
1803 
1820 } 
1837 ) 
1854 § 


If they had appeared regularly every 17 
years, their times of appearing would 
have corresponded with the prefixed 
dates. 





T 
oO appear, 7 
Dy B. Suurrcerr. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Horticultural Rooms, Saturday, May 24th. 

Tiiomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard—Neri- 
um splendens, Rhododendron ponticum, Celsia 
eretica, Verbenum aubletia, Caleeolaria corymbosa, 
Cactus speciosa ; Anemonies, Tulips, Roses, Stock 
Gillyflowers, Geraniums, &e. 

Winsuip—variety of Flowers, 

by order of the Conimittee, 
Jona. Winsuir, Chairman. 

(> See Advertisement, next page. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The Weather. The cold weather of last week is no- 
ticed in papers from all quarters. There was snow in 
many places, and ice formed from an eighth to a fourth 
of an inch in thickness. The region about Albany was 
covered with snow on Thursday morning, and the trees 
many of which were in blossom, were covered with a 
In New York city, the same 
morning, there was ice in the streets a quarter of an inch 
thick, and at 10 o'clock, A. M. icicles eight inches long 
hung from the eaves. In Philadelphia, ice was a quar- 
ter of an inch thick ; early fruit was dropping from the 
trees, and fields of rye in the vicinity were materially 
injured. In some towns in the western part of Con- 
necticut, the ground was covered with snow, the ice in 
the ponds was nearly strong enough to bear a man, and 
it was feared that the rye was much injured. In Sarato- 
ga, N.Y. the snow was six inches deep on alevel. A far- 
mer had some difficulty on Thursday in getting his horses 
and wagon through the snow from Saratoga to Albany. 
In this village, there was ice two or three mornings in 
succession, and on Thursday morning, there was a little 
snow on the ground. We hear from towns to the west 
and northwest, that snow fell to the depth of twoor three 


coat of snow and ice. 





inches on Wednesday night, and that it was blown into 
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White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mutticautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honevsuckles, Azaleas, &c. &c.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. O1 
Herbaceous flowe ring plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Peonies, Moutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Geutlemen are invited to forward their ordersearly Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge fur transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C, 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
A new importation of superior kinds, just received, of al] 





colors, by WN. KENRICK, Newton. 


of the day. my 14 


FULL BLOOD SHORT HORN HEIFER CALVES 
FOR SA 





Four full blood Short Horn Calves for sale from Imported 
Stock, sire and dams, if application is made in one week to the 
Publisher of the New England Farmer, he will furnish particu- 
lars as to prices, ages, &c. may I4¢ 


DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn, 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Supérfine 6-4 Cambriec Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per ceut. less than cost of importa- 
tion, m 14 








STRAW CARPETING. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
has received a lot of 106 pieces superior straw carpeting white 
and fancy checks, 5-4.6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell 
by the piece or yard at very low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
table matts, istf, a 16. 





BRIGH TON MARKET.—Monpay, May 26th, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day, 283 Beef Cattle, (including 30 unseld 
last week,) 16 pairs working Oxen, 14 cows and calves, 500 
sheep and 120 swine. 106 beef cattle remain unsold, all of 
which are of the first quality, and very large, would probably 
average when slaughtered, trom 11 to 12 hundred each. 


Pricts. Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were not sap- 
ported, and a few sales only were eflected in the forenoon. 
Drovers were firm for prices nearly equal to last week, and 
Butchers e qually as firm not to pay so much. We noticed one 
Ox sold for 87 per bund. (probably purchased without much 
judgment.) We pag prime at 633 a6 50; good at 5 68 
a625; thinat +50 a5 75; some of which were very ordiiary . 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed, 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 23, 24, 25, 27 and $30. 

Sheep—We noticed a lot sheared and ordinary taken at 
175, a lot at $2, 2 75, 3, 3 25 and 4 50. 

Swine—Sales brisk, one large lot of barrows were taken at 
6e, alot at 5} for sows, and 64 for barrows, at retail 54 a 6 for 
sows, and 6} a 7 for barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. 
WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 

In noticing some weeks ago these admirable 
volumes, published by Mr. Sparks, we referred to 
some of the early papers of Washington. Among 
these, written in lis own hand, is a series of max- 
ims under the head of ‘Rules of eivilily and decent 
behaviour in company and conversation.” —Of these 
there are 110.) ‘Phe only speciineus published we 
extract, and agree with Mr. Sparks in the opmion, 
that ** whoever bas studied the character of Wash- 
ington, will be persuaded that some of its most 
prominent features took their shape from the rules 
thus early selected and adopted as his guide,”—.V. 





Y. .Imerican. 
l. Every action in company ought to be with 
some sign of respect to those present. 


2. In the presence of others sing not to yourself 


with a humming noise, nor drum with your fin- 
gers or feet. , 

3. Sleep not when others speak, sit not when 
others stand, speak not when you should hold 
your peace, and walk not when others stop. 

4. Turn not your back to others, especially in 
speaking: jog not the table or desk on which an- 
other reads or writes, lean not on any one. 

5. Be no flatterer, neither play with any one 
that delights not to be played with, 

6. Read no letters, books or papers in company, 
but when there is a necessity for doing it you must 
ask leave. Come not near the books or writings 
of avy one so as to read them, unasked. Also, 
look notnigh when any other is writing a letter. 

7. Let your countenanee be pleasant, but in se- 


rious matters somewhat graye. 


8. Show not yourself glad of the misfortunes of 


another, though he were your enemy. 

9. When you meet with one of greater quality 

than yourself, stop and retire, especially if it be at 
a door, or any strait place, to give way for him to 
pass. 
10. They that are in dignity or office have in 
all places precedency ; but whilst they are young, 
they ought to respect those that are their equals 
in birth or other qualities, though they have no 
public charge. 

11. It is good manners to prefer them to whom 
we speak before ourselves, especially if they he 
above us, with whom in no sort we ought to begin, 

12. Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive. 

13. In visiting the sick, do not presently play 
the physician, if you be not knowing therein, 

14. In writing or speaking, give to every person 
his due title, according to his degree aud the cus- 
tom of the place, 

15. Strive not with your superiors in argument, 
but always submit your judgment to others with 
modesty. 

O26. Undertake not to teach your equal in the 
art himself professes: it savors of arrogancy. 

17. When a man does all he can, though it sue- 
ceeds not well, blame not bin that did it. 

18. Being to advise, or reprelend any one, con- 
sider whether it ought to be in public or in private, 
presently or at some other time; also in what 
terms to do it; and in reproving, show no sigus 
of choler, 

19, Take all admonitions thankfully, in what 
place soever given; but afterwards not being cul- 


but do it with sweetness and mildness. 


pable take atime or place convenient to let him 
kuow it that gave thein. 





20. Mock not, nor jest at any thing of import- 
ance, break no jests that are sharp biting, and if 
you deliver any thing witty and pleasant, abstain 
from laughing thereat yourself, 

21. Wherein you reprove another be unblame- 
able yourself, for example is more prevalent than 
precept. 

22. Use no reproachful language against any 
one, neither curses nor reviling, 

23. Be not hasty to believe flying reports, to the 
disparagement of any one, 

24. In your apparel be modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate nature rather than procure admira- 
tion. Keep to the fashion of your equals, such as 
are civil and orderly with respect to time and place. 

25. Play not the peacock, looking every where 
about you to see if you be well decked, if your 
shoes fit well, if your stockings sit neatly and 
clothes handsomely, 

26. Associate yourself with men of good quality 

if you esteem your own reputation, for it is better 
to be alone than in bad company. 
27. Let your conversation be without malice or 
envy, for it is a sign of a tractable and commend- 
able nature, and iu all cases of passion admit rea- 
son to govern, 

28. Be not immodest in urging your friend to 
discover a secret. 

29. Utter not base and frivolous things amongst 
grown and learned men; nor very difficult ques- 
tions or subjects among the ignorant, nor things 
hard to be believed, 

30. Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, 
nor at the table; speak not of melancholy things, 
as death and wounds, and if others mention them, 
change, if you can, the discourse. ‘Tell not your 


dreams but to your intimate friends. 





31. Break not a jest where none take pleasure 
incmirth. Laugh not aloud nor at all without oe- 
casion. Deride no man’s misfortune, though there 
seem to be some cause, 

32. Speak not injurious words neither in jest or 
in earnest. Scoff at none, although they give oc- 
casion, 

33. Be not forward, but friendly and courteous; 
the first to salute, bear and answer, and be not 
pensive when it is a time to converse. 

34. Detract not from others, but neither be ex- 
cessive in commending, 

35. Go not thither, where you know not wheth- 
er you shall be weleome or not. Give not advice 
without being asked, and when desired, do it 
briefly. 

36. If two contend together, take not the part of 
either unconstrained, and be not obstinate in your 
opinion ; in things indifierent be of the major side. 

37. Reprehend not the imperfections of others, | 
for that belongs to parents, masters and superiors. 

38. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of oth- 
ers, and ask not how they came. What you may 
speak in seeret to your friend deliver not before 
others. 

39. Speak not in an unknown tongue in com- 
pany, but in your own language, and that as those 
of quality do, and not as the valgar. Sublime 
inutters treat seriously. 

40. Think before you speak ; pronounce not 
imperteetly, nor bring out your words too hastily, 
but orderly and distinetly. 

41. When another speaks, be attentive yourself, 
and disturb net the audience. If any hesitate in 
iis words help him not, nor answer him not till 























liis speech be ended. 


42. Treat with men at fit times about business, 
and whisper not in the company of others. 

43. Make no comparisons ; and if any of the 
company be commended for any brave act of. yir- 
tue, commend not another for the same. 

44. Be not apt to relate news, if you know not 
In discoursing of things you 
A se- 


the truth thereof, 
have heard, name not your author always. 
cret discover not. 

45. Be not curious to know the affairs of others, 
neither approach to those that speak in private, 

46. Undertake not what you cannot perform, 
but be careful to keep your promise. 

47. When you deliver a matter, do it without 
passion and with discretion, however mean the 
person may be you do it to, 

48. When your superiors talk to any body, hear 
them, but neither speak nor laugh. 

49, In disputes, be not so desirous to overcome 
as not to give liberty to each one to deliver his 
opinion, aud submit to the judgment of the major 
part especially if they are judges of the dispute, 

50. Be not tedious in discourse, make not many 
digressions, hor repeat often the same matter of 
discourse. 

51. Speak no evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

52. Make no show of taking great delight in 
your victuals, feed not with greediness, cut your 
bread with a knife, lean not on the table, neither 
find fault with what you eat. 

53. Be not angry at the table whatever happens, 
and if you have reason to be so, show it not; put 
ona cheerful countenance, especially if there be 
strangers, for good humor mades one dish a feast. 

54, Set not yourself at the upper end of the 
table, but if it be your due or the master of the 
house will have it so, contend not lest you should 
trouble the company. 

55. When you speak of God or his attributes, 
let it be seriously, in reverence and honor, and 
obey your natura) parents although they be poor, 

56. Let your recreations be manful not sinful. 

57. Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 


spark of celestial fire called conseience. 
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